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subject-matter of the work, cut carefully round the 
different forms until the foreground be entirely removed : 
if it be a lake scene or a marine view, cut directly across 
the horizon. If there be round large stones or rocks 
near the foreground, and they remain undamaged, cut 
them ; then turn the work over, and, with a very sharp 
razor or knife, pare the cut-edge of the paper as thin as 
possible ; and, having well damped the back of the 
drawing, laid previously on blotting-paper, by repeatedly 
sponging it, until it be quite flat in every part, paste it 
down upon a fresh sheet, which must be of the same 
size as the original sheet, and which has been previously 
strained for the purpose. This process, if executed with 
care, will enable the student to work up a new fore- 
ground, and the division in the picture will in fact be 
all but invisible. This remedy is only resorted to in ex- 
treme cases, where much successful labor, which has 
been spent upon any portion of an important work, 
would be otherwise sacrificed. In a small drawing it 
would be less troublesome to begin it altogether afresh. 

Much of the freedom necessary to spirited and effec- 
tive execution, particularly in the working of details, 
will depend on the care and attention bestowed on the 
manner of using the brush. The hand may be lightly 
rested, but it must be in such a manner as to secure the 
perfectly free action of the wrist, and of the fingers by 
which the brush is held. In laying on the tints, be 
careful to begin by laying them boldly and at once close 
to the outline, and not by repeated touches or by drag- 
ging the pencil timidly backward and forward. 

The effective handling of the brush requires speed, 
especially in working some kinds of foliage and in cov- 
ering- large spaces with flat washes of color ; therefore 
some practice is necessary for the acquirement of suffi- 
cient dexterity to overcome in this respect mechanical 
difficulties which always yield to ordinary diligence and 
attention. 

It is especially to be observed that, as a general rule, 
the brush should be tolerably full of color, in order 
that it may float freely, for upon this the cleanness of 
the work much depends. 

The tints should be made moderately liquid before 
the brush be charged, and they should be laid upon the 
paper in a state as fluid as the requisite depth of tint 
and the preservation of the forms will allow, in order 
that the interstices of the paper may be well filled,, and 
solidity of effect thus obtained. 

In working details, the brush, after it is filled with 
color, should be drawn over a piece of paper provided 
for this purpose, to bring the hairs, if necessary, to a 
point, that the markings may be made with neatness 
and precision ; and in laying flat washes, some atten- 
tion is necessary to prevent a blotty appearance, which 
sometimes is caused by the overcharging of the brush 
with color. In such cases, the brush, being only 
moderately filled, should not, after covering the. space 
intended, have too much left in it ; the effect of this 
will be that it may be taken off the paper without leav- 
ing a floating spot or drop of color at the point of re- 
moval. If, however, there should, by any mismanage- 
ment, be left such a floating drop of surplus color, it 
may be removed by absorbing it into the somewhat 
dry hair of the pencil. 

In coloring, the learner should observe most rigidly 
the form of every portion of color he applies, so that 
he may not leave unmeaning or unsightly blots. Every 
touch he gives should be decided in its intention, and 
should have a form consistent with the character of the 
object to which it is applied. 
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whole, we think, in the finish, by the too free employment 
of mechanical appliances. Lalauze contributes a pleas- 
ing etching of Florent Williams' charming picture of a 
young lady submitting her delicate hand for inspection 
to a fortune-teller, her maid, who is hardly less at- 
tractive than the mistress, standing behind the chair of 
the latter and looking on with evident interest. There 
is a very artistically, though somewhat too loosely, exe- 
cuted etching by Daubigny after his " Le Berger et La 
Bergere," with its curious sunburst through the trees ; 
a rather depressing view of shipping in a creek by 
Chauvel, after J. B. Jongkind's uninteresting " Pres 
de Dordrecht;" an excellent plate by Champollion, 
after Ulysse Butin's " Depart" — a characteristic ma- 
rine, with a fisherman and his family about to embark. 
Champollion also contributes a pleasing etching of 
Duez's " Sur la Falaise,'' showing a charming young 
lady, open book in lap, and lorgnette in hand, sitting 
most dangerously with her feet overhanging the cliff, as 
she views, apparently with much interest, a vessel far 
out at sea. Besides all these and other etchings in the 
volume of " L'Art," before us, there are several ad- 
mirable ones by the late Jules Jacquemart, of pictures 
in the great Double collection dispersed last spring. 
These include Van der Meer's remarkable " Le Soldat 
et la Fillette qui Rit" (which brought 88,000 fp-ancs at 
the sale) ; Franz Hals' portrait of Wilhelm Van Hey- 
thuijsen ; and Rembrandt's " Portrait de Lui-mSme." 
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The twenty-fifth volume of " L'Art," which we have 
received from Mr. J. W. Bouton, the American agent 
of the Paris publisher, fully sustains the high reputa- 
tion of that admirable publication. Among the etch- 
ings, nearly all of which are good, are two or three of 
exceptional merit. First among them we are inclined 
to rank " L'Ecluse de la Monnaie," with its admirable 
gradations of color, light-floating clouds, and perfect 
aerial perspective, and next to it, if not indeed fully 
equal to it, Emile Buland's interpretation of Holbein's 
if it be a Holbein) " Portrait d'une Jeune Femme," 
marvellously beautiful in tone, although marred on the 



Perhaps no one thing indicates more strongly the 
poverty of our country in thorough public collections of 
art works than the lack of collections of engravings ; 
and when one considers how excellent as educators 
such collections are, it is certainly to be deplored that 
we have not more of them. It is with pleasure that 
some account is given here of the Gray collection in 
Boston, which, it is to be hoped, is only the forerunner 
of many more to come. 

Francis Calley Gray, founder of the admirable Gray 
collection of engravings, was a man of scholarly tastes, 
with a fortune that gave him every opportunity for fol- 
lowing his inclination toward art. A son of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor William Gray, of Massachusetts, he was 
born at Salem in 1790, and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1809. He became private secretary to John 
Quincy Adams, then Minister to Russia, and afterward 
filled with honor many important public positions. 
Dying in 1856, his fine collection was left to Harvard, 
subject to the approval of his nephew, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Gray, who had it promptly made over to the col- 
lege , the trustees, having no adequate means for show- 
ing the engravings, placed them in the hands of the 
curator of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where 
they are now doing excellent service. Several hundred 
prints are constantly on exhibition in cases ; of these a 
part are changed every six weeks, and have explana- 
tory cards attached to them ; in this way much of the 
collection is shown, and students may examine the 
portfolios by making special application. 

To illustrate the great masterpieces of painting of all 
schools was doubtless Mr. Gray's object in beginning to 
bring together these engravings. His first purchases 
were therefore of prints valuable as reproductions of 
famous pictures, but comparatively unimportant as 
specimens of engraving. Later he bought with ref- 
erence to the merits of the engravings as such, select- 
ing largely from the works of the painter-engravers. 
The plates by the two great masters, Diirer and Rem- 
brandt, are many in number, and form one of the most 
important dHsions of the collection ; they are all ad- 
mirable iimpressions, many in the early states, ha»ing 
been chosen with the utmost care after thorough study. 
Over eighty prints by Diirer are preserved, including an 
excellent set of the " Little Passions," on copper and 
wood ; a superb impression of his celebrated engrav- 
ing, the " Knight and Death," and early prints of 
" St. Jerome in his Chamber ;" " Adam and Eve," and 
the " Nativity." It has been stated that the Gray col- 
lection contains no woodcuts, certainly a singular 
error, as the fine copy of Diirer' s " Apocalypse" on 
wood is one of the gems. Most of the principal plates 
by Rembrandt are here represented, and by particu- 
larly fine impressions. Of these the " Descent from 
the Cross," " Ecce Homo," the " Three Trees," and 
" Dr. Faustus" are notably excellent, and are kept per- 
manently on exhibition in cases, where every visitor to 



the museum may study the best works of the king of 
etchers. 

Although specimens of the Italian school are more 
numerous than of any other nationality, there are, with 
one exception, but few plates by the early masters of 
the art ; of Marc Antonio's most esteemed works there 
is a fine set. The most important specimen of the Ital- 
ian school is a niello plate the work of Maso Fini- 
guerra, who, it is claimed by his countrymen, was the 
first to take impressions from an engraved plate. 
At all events, he was the first to practice the art in 
Italy, and his prints are almost priceless. This 
example is an original plate, made of silver, and about 
four inches square; it shows a young man and wo- 
man supporting between them a shield, surmounting 
which is a basket of flowers. It is a unique and beau- 
tiful example of fifteenth century work in admirable 
condition. 

Of the plates by the early masters of the German 
school there are many fine specimens, and the works of 
the more modern engravers are not wanting. Care has 
been taken to leave no period in the history of the art 
unrepresented, and the portfolios are well stocked with 
prints by the men who in the succeeding centuries 
brought engraving, in many styles, to a perfection 
which it seems we are never to see again. Among the 
Germans representee! are Hollar, Wille, Schmidt, Man- 
dell, and Miiller, by whom there is here an artist proof 
before letters of his " Sistine Madonna," in which 
state only five prints are known to exist. Among the 
French are Mellan, Callot, Audran, Edelinck, Morin, 
the Drevets, and Flipart, and among the Italian, Bar- 
toli, Valpato, Morghen, Tosli, Longhi, and Garavalgia, 
one of Morghen's aptest pupils, whose prints are to- 
day but half known and appreciated. Illustrators of 
the English school, so far as it goes, are, Faithorne, 
Strange, Sharp, Wollett, Bartolozzi and the host of his 
followers and imitators, and to come down still later, 
Haden and Whistler of the living etchers. 

In the Gray, as in most well-selected collections, the 
portraits form a strong feature, and there are here - 
nearly five hundred, including all the best known 
plates, many of which have become exceedingly valua- 
ble within the last few years. Of these the French 
have contributed of course much the larger portion. It 
is a noteworthy fact that, as the collector gains knowl- 
edge and experience in the purchasing of prints, he 
turns to portraits when seeking the highest possibilities 
of the engraver's art. The late Charles Sumner was an 
enthusiast in his appreciation of the superior merits of 
portrait engraving, and the little pamphlet written by 
him on this subject is an uncommonly interesting mon- 
ograph. 

The total number of prints in the collection is about 
six thousand. They are arranged in portfolios, first, 
according to the nationality of the engraver — Italian, 
German, French, Dutch, English, or Spanish; and each 
of these divisions is arranged chronologically according 
to the birth of the engraver, beginning with the earliest 
and coming down to modern times. In this way it is 
easy to follow the progress of engraving as an art 
through the collection. 

Mr. Gray left a sum of money to be used for the pur- 
chase of prints after his death, and a few hundred dol- 
lars are spent annually for this purpose. The principal 
purchase which has been lately made is that of a copy 
of the famous " El Monte Sancto di Dio." There is 
record of only three perfect copies of this having been 
in the market for over one hundred years, and more 
than $1100 was paid for this volume, which is in perfect 
condition, and ornamented with some beautiful illumi- 
nated letters and borders. The book, a quarto of 131 
leaves, was printed by Nicolo di Lorenzo at Florence 
in 1477, and contains three engravings from metal 
plates, whether by Baldini or Boticelli, is a disputed 
point which is not likely ever to be determined satisfac- 
torily. The work is particularly valuable, as it exhibits 
the earliest specimen extant of copper-plate engraving, 
with a date subjoined, in a printed book. 

It remains only to speak of the catalogue. Dr. Louis 
Theiss, the compiler, was private secretary to Mr. 
Gray, and was not only familiar with the engravings, 
but many of the prints he had himself purchased, and 
his knowledge and sound judgment had been of great 
service in forming the collection. He was therefore 
particularly well qualified to undertake the task, which 
he accomplished so thoroughly that the catalogue has 
become a standard of reference, and a fitting comple- 
ment to the collection itself. F. N. Doubleday. 



